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loss of our own self-respect and the determined and
perhaps armed opposition of all neutral states. I am
not now discussing the question whether It would be
wise to withdraw in time of peace from the Declaration,
giving fair notice to other powers that we intended to
go back to the older rules of maritime capture, and were
perfectly willing that they should be put in force against
us. That is a possible policy which will be examined
later on. What I wish to make clear now is that, if
under present circumstances we were engaged in a great
maritime struggle, we should be obliged to fight in
accordance with the rules we assented to in 1856.

Let us consider what this means. Our armed
cruisers would not be able to touch enemy goods found
navigating the sea under a neutral flag, unless they were
contraband of war. On the other hand the enemy
would be restrained from capturing our merchandise, if
he did not happen to find it under our own flag. We
could capture his vessels, and his cargoes afloat in them;
and he could capture our vessels, and our cargoes afloat
in them. Nothing could be more fair and even, as far
as these rules are concerned; and at first blush it looks
as if the power which possessed the strongest navy was
certain to prevail in a war carried on under them. But
unfortunately for us the issue of a conflict depends not
only on the comparative efficiency of the weapon
employed, but also on the comparative vulnerability of
the combatants. Our navy is, no doubt, the strongest in
the world; and we need not enter for the purpose of the
present argument upon the controversy as to whether it
ought not to be made stronger still. But our commerce
is so much larger than that of any other power, and so
much more essential to our national existence, that a